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PLAUTUS: THE OTHER NINETEEN 
PLAYS* 


I wish on this occasion to analyze and comment 
upon some recent trends in the study of Roman 
comedy and particularly in the interpretation of 
the plays of Plautus. I do not propose to talk 
about the plots or the dramatic technique of in- 
dividual plays, and to that extent the title of 
this paper may seem somewhat misleading, but 
the reason for my choice of title will shortly be 
apparent. I trust that what I have to say will 
not be in too serious a vein—one should not be 
too solemn in talking about comedy—but it is 
difficult not to be serious when so many Classical 
scholars display their own lack of humor in their 
treatment of Plautus and consistently fail to look 
upon the plays as comedy. Until some of the 
misconceptions now current can be dispelled, an 
intelligent appreciation of the nature of Roman 
comedy seems to me impossible. 

Modern Plautine scholarship began about one 
hundred years ago with the publication of 
Ritschl’s Parerga (1845), Prolegomena (1848), 
and the first of the critical editions. The come- 
dies of M. Accius Plautus then became the come- 
dies of T. Maccius Plautus. In the latter part 
of the century the great triumvirate of editors, 
Goetz, Schoell, and Loewe, published the series 
of critical editions which are still the basis for 
scholarly work on the text of the plays. Enor- 
mous strides have been made in the text, meter, 
language, and style of the plays. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said for the interpretation 
and appreciation of the plays themselves. In 


this respect the pendulum has swung back and 
forth, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that the higher critics have developed a series 
of trends, each one of which has been carried to 
an unfortunate extreme. Often ignoring the 
dramatic effect of a given scene, the scholars have 
devoted themselves to a search for logical flaws 
and inconsistencies and repetitions; they have 
been eager to separate the good in Plautus from 
the bad, the genuine from the non-genuine. 

In the nineteenth century the good and the 
genuine were usually identified; to a writer like 
Weise, in 1866, the solution was easy; a play 
characterized by ‘simplicity, logic, wit, and har- 
mony’? was Plautine, whereas a play lacking 
these qualities was spurious. How subjective 
and unscholarly his conclusions would appear to 
modern students of Plautus will be evident when 
I point out that among the plays which he con- 
sidered genuine were the Asinaria, Casina, Cur- 
culio, and Truculentus, while the spurious plays 
included the Menaechmi, Mercator, Miles Glori- 
osus, Mostellaria, and Pseudolus. 

Weise, however, did not represent the scholarly 
trend of the period. Writers like Reinhardt and 
Goetz? accepted the plays as Plautine, but in 
general continued to identify the good with the 
genuine. They found flaws and inconsistencies 
in the plays, but these they ascribed to retrac- 
tatio—changes made in the plays for revival 
productions after the death of Plautus. This 
theory of retractatio found great favor in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and even 
later,? but another theory meanwhile was gain- 
ing favor—that of contaminatio; the flaws in the 
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plays were now ascribed to Plautus and were 
eaused by his method of combining two or more 
Greek comedies. Leo, and later Fraenkel and 
Jachmann,* limited contaminatio to only a few 
of Plautus’ comedies, but the method was over- 
worked by other scholars. Michaut in 1920 
pointed out that at one time or another almost 
every play of Plautus was believed to show traces 
of contaminatio... Then came the inevitable re- 
action, and many scholars have now gone to the 
opposite extreme and maintain that contamina- 
tion cannot be proved for any of Plautus’ extant 
plays.° 

The shift from retractatio to contaminatio not 
only involved ascribing as many flaws and incon- 
sistencies as possible to Plautus himself, but it 
also marked a shift of emphasis to the hypotheti- 
eal Greek original or originals. The more mod- 
ern approach in Plautine studies has been in 
general to assign to the Greek original every- 
thing that might conceivably be good comedy, 
and, conversely, to view everything that is or 
might possibly be non-Greek as faulty and bad. 
This method has been applied not only to Plautus 
but to Terence as well, and I can think of no 
more successful means of obscuring the merits 
of either playwright. Among the scholars con- 
vinced of the perfection and flawlessness of 
Greek comedy are Jachmann* and Kuiper.* 
Jachmann believes that by removing faulty 
Plautine additions he can disclose the far su- 
perior artistry of the Greek original. This is 
in spite of the fact that we have only four or 
five fragmentary plays of Menander out of about 
twelve or thirteen hundred comedies known to 
have been written and produced in the period 
of New Comedy. Yet Menander becomes the 
norm, and, as Prescott said, we ‘assume a uni- 
form procedure in all the Greek authors of the 
originals which Plautus and Terence adapted, 
blinding ourselves to the manifest variety in the 
twenty-six Latin plays.”® Kuiper likewise seeks 
to detect all possible traces of the Greek originals 
by means of faulty characterizations and struc- 
tural absurdities which he believes no Attic 
dramatist of any standing would have permitted. 
Kniper’s work is very open to criticism, for he 
assumes the perfection of the Greek original, 


analyzes the plays of Plautus and Terence on the 
basis of his assumptions, and then uses his con- 
clusions to prove the very perfection which he 
assumed at first—a beautiful argumentum in 
circulo, and, it might be added, a rather vicious 
one. Kuiper, moreover, forces all the Greek 
originals into a similar mold; his theory involves 
a deferred prologue, a mechanical plot structure, 
and complicated recognition scenes ending usu- 
ally with marriages between’ half-brothers and 
half-sisters. This ‘plague of half-sisters’ has 
been sufficiently refuted by Keyes’® and needs no 
discussion here, but I should like to point out 
that Kuiper’s monotonous restorations of the 
Greek plays destroy the very perfection which 
he seeks to establish. 

The attempt to restore the lost perfection of 
non-existent originals has always been alluring 
to Classical scholars. One sees it in Homeric 
scholarship, where so many critics have found in 
a non-existent Ur-Ilias the perfection which they 
deny to Homer himself; blind to his virtues they 
magnify his supposed faults and contradictions 
until one almost wonders why it is that the 
Homeric epics have been considered great liter- 
ary masterpieces down through the ages. Or 
again, in Vergilian studies, the Aeneid as we have 
it is criticized and scholars point out how Vergil 
would have corrected this or that passage if he 
had lived longer. In fact, one might profitably 
write a paper on ‘The Perfection of the Non-ex- 
istent in Classical Scholarship’. In the field of 
ancient comedy this same tendency is inevitable. 
The Greek New Comedy, of which we have so 
little, came at the end of a long period of literary 
development among a people most artistically 
gifted. Roman comedy, on the contrary, stands 
at the beginning of the literature of a people 
with far fewer aesthetic endowments. It is, 
therefore, natural to assume that Plautus and 
Terence do not reflect the artistic perfection of 
Greek comedy. But it does not of necessity 
follow that, after removing everything which 
rightly or wrongly can be criticized as faulty, 
we are left with the pure essence of Attic 
comedy. This is the method of scholars like 
Jachmann and Kuiper, who assert that every- 
thing which is bad, or can be interpreted as bad, 
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is Roman, and everything good is Greek. 

This brief résumé of recent trends leads di- 
rectly to the main portion of my discussion. The 
extreme views, to which I have just referred, 
are unfortunately not limited to scholars and 
writers abroad but have crossed the Atlantic and 
are in our midst. Gilbert Norwood, well known 
for his useful books on Greek tragedy and Greek 
comedy, and the author of a_ stimulating hand- 
book on The Art of Terence, wrote some years 
ago for the Series Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
a book on Plautus and Terence which, I regret 
to state, gives a most misleading and unfair pic- 
ture of Plautine comedy. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that such a book should be addressed 
to the general reader, who is not in a position to 
separate fact from fancy, sound argument from 
false inference. 

There are, I believe, two basic flaws in the 
book. In the first place, Norwood, by stressing 
at the outset his view that ‘the work of Terence 
is high comedy, that of Plautus mostly farce,”* 
magnifies the difference between the two drama- 
tists. The reader who turns from Plautus’ 
Cistellaria or Trinummus to Terence’s Phormio 
or Eunuchus would hardly be conscious of such 
a sharp distinction. I am, of course, mention- 
ing here two of Plautus’ most serious plays and 
two of Terence’s livelier comedies, but I do so 
intentionally to show how unsafe such generali- 
zations are. Plautus is a much more versatile 
playwright than Terence, and, as Duff correctly 
states, he ‘plays a whole gamut of comic effects, 
and manipulates to his liking the elements of 
comedy, farce, burlesque, operetta, pantomime, 
and extravaganza.”* Terence, with a much nar- 
rower range, keeps at a minimum the elements 
of song and dance, pun and word-play, slapstick 
and burlesque. No one would deny that there 
is far more farce in Plautus than in Terence, but 
each playwright has his merits as a writer of 
ecomedy—and this, of course, Norwood refuses 
to admit. He is all too ready to condemn Plautus 
because he is not another Terence, and he is much 
troubled by what he calls ‘the strange deprecia- 
tion of Terence and the equally strange glorifi- 
cation of Plautus which are still widely cur- 
rent.” One might reply that scholars like Jach- 


mann and Kuiper can hardly be accused of a 
‘glorification of Plautus’, nor is the depreciation 
of Terence as widespread as Norwood believes, 
I am happy to state that I, for one, admire Ter. 
ence for his dramatic achievements, and approve 
heartily of much that Norwood has to say about 
the younger dramatist, even though his praise 
at times seems excessive.** But is it necessary 
to trample upon Plautus and to close one’s eyes 
to his very real virtues in order to give Terence 
his due? 

The second basic flaw is, of course, Norwood’s 
assumption that everything good in Plautus is 
Greek, everything bad is Plautine. Norwood’s 
position here seems somewhat inconsistent with 
his desire to prove that Terence is not a close 
translator but a dramatist of great originality, 
especially in the construction of his plots.° In 
other words, he admires Terence and approves 
of Terentian originality, but he dislikes Plautus 
and therefore disapproves of everything not 
demonstrably Greek in the comedies. He says: 
‘When Plautus is nothing but a translator, the 
outcome is a thoroughly first-rate light comedy; 
when he translates with a considerable admixture 
of his own work, we find an attractive but de- 
plorably patchy affair . . .; when he gives him- 
self a very free hand, the result is merely abject 

.; aS an original playwright he does not 
exist.”7° The Greek element in Plautus, Nor- 
wood believes, consists of one whole play, the 
Mercator, and scattered scenes in other plays 
(Pseudolus, Rudens, Miles Gloriosus). He 
considers the Mercator to be by far the finest 
Plautine drama, ‘a sparkling, sophisticated, im- 
moral light comedy’; in this play Plautus is 
merely translating and so allows the splendor of 
the Greek original to shine forth unpolluted by 
his own poor workmanship. Norwood devotes 
an entire chapter to the merits of the Mercator, 
but it is a play which some scholars have rated 
among the poorest of Plautus’ comedies.'* Ac- 
tually, the work is far better than many critics 
have realized; but, as I have said elsewhere,” it 
does not deserve the exaggerated praise which 
Norwood heaps upon it; the characterization is 
weak, and the solution obvious and undramatie. 
Much of the humor of the play seems definitely 
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Plautine rather than Greek, and I strongly ques- 
tion whether the comedy reflects the Greek 
original as closely as do the Cistellaria and the 
Trinummus. 

But let us turn to the other nineteen plays, 
which Norwood discusses in one chapter—a 
chapter in which he seeks to prove his thesis 
that Plautus is, ‘on the whole and in regard to 
the most fundamental aspects of a playwright’s 
work, the worst of all writers who have ever won 
permanent repute.” This is a serious charge, 
and the chapter contains perhaps the gravest 
denunciation of the playwright to be found any- 
where. If Norwood’s arguments are sound, 
Classicists might well devote but little time to 
the study of Plautine drama as drama. We 
should still not be justified in neglecting the 
plays entirely, for, as Norwood admits, the works 
of Plautus are important in that ‘they provide 
the student of language with a great mass of 
early Latin, the metrist with abundant material 
for the study of metre and rhythm, the historian 
of literature with information about the plots of 
lost Greek comedies and with the originals of 
many modern plays or parts of plays. Above 
all, the student of social history will fasten 
eagerly upon these twenty-six dramas: this is 
what Romans heard, watched, and enjoyed in 
the age of the Punic Wars.”** But it would be 
folly to talk about Plautus’ dramatie art, if his 
work were as bad as Norwood maintains. 

The main attack is two-fold; Norwood consid- 
ers Plautus as a playwright from the standpoint 
of theme, characterization, verbal style, and 
plot-construction, but discusses at length only 
the last two topics. About the themes of the 
plays he says little, except that both Plautus and 
Terence treat as a rule the same theme and so he 
gives a ‘composite photograph’? of the stories 
in these plays—a ‘photograph’ which includes an 
Athenian in love with a girl who is in the power 
of a leno and about to be sold to a soldier, a slave 
who devises an intrigue to get the girl, a sudden 
revelation of the true identity of the heroine. 
Such a plot is similar to that of the Epidicus, the 
Curculio, the Poenulus, and others, but what of 
the Amphitruo, the Aulularia, the Captivi, the 
Menaechmi, the Mostellaria, the Truculentus? 


Any outline of a typical plot gives an entirely 
misleading impression of the richness and di- 
versity of theme to be found in the plays of Plau- 
tus, as has been shown successfully by Kent,?* 
who concludes that ‘in these plots, Plautus shows 
greater variety than either Terence or Menander.’ 

On the subject of characterization Norwood 
again is brief; he says: ‘strictly speaking, it is 
hardly to be discovered in Plautus’; ‘all his lov- 
ers, heroines, slaves, fathers, parasites, and 
panders are alike, differing only in what happens 
to them, not in what they are.”* Duff, whose 
chapter on Plautus is perhaps the best short ac- 
count in English, has pointed out the variety 
among Plautus’ men and women,” and Lejay 
has stressed the playwright’s ability in the de- 
lineation of character.*®° The personages in both 
Plautus and Terence are in a sense stock char- 
acters, but there are innumerable variations 
within each type. If Terence has portrayed his 
characters more subtly as individuals, Plautus’ 
creations are vivid personalities, living and full 
of vitality, even though they may on occasion 
be exaggerated for the purposes of comic effect. 
Norwood considers that there are only two real 
individuals in Plautus, Periplectomenus (Miles 
Gloriosus) and Euclio (Aulularia), and is willing 
to admit that even the excellent Mercator has 
no characterization. He explains this by saying 
that Philemon, the author of the original, was a 
dramatist of situations, not of characters. But, 
as Prescott points out, the Trinummus was 
adapted from Philemon, and perhaps the Mos- 
telluria also, and both are reasonably rich in 
character portrayal.?* Norwood is in a dilemma 
here: if Philemon had no characterization, then 
Plautus inserted it into his Latin adaptations, 
and Norwood’s view of Plautus is faulty; if 
Philemon was a dramatist of characters, then 
the Mercator does not reflect closely its origina] 
and Norwood’s main thesis falls to the ground. 

I said above that Norwood’s main attack was 
directed against Plautus’ literary manner and 
his plot-construction. Here the arguments seem 
especially vulnerable and require more detailed 
examination. 

A century after Plautus, Aelius Stilo remarked 
that the Muses, had they chosen to speak in 
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Latin, would have spoken in the language of 
Plautus.** Modern writers have likewise praised 
Plautus for his mastery of Latin. But, accord- 
ing to Norwood, when we pass from Vergil to 
Plautus, ‘we may well conceive that we are 
prowling in the slums of literature’ ;*® and he 
refers to the language of this early period as a 
dialect of creaks, grunts, and thuds. Prescott’s 
remark that this comment ‘reveals a lack of sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with Latin idiom’*’ seems 
almost a masterpiece of understatement. Just 
how unsympathetic Norwood can be toward 
Plautus’ Latin is seen in his translations. For 
instance, Plautus refers in Poen. 824 to ‘a man 
who has a master like this one of mine,’ using a 
dative of possession. The Latin is: quoi homini 
erus est consimilis velut ego habeo hunc huius- 
modi. Norwood translates: ‘A man to whom is 
a master similar like as I have this of this kind.”*' 
But what elementary student of Latin would 
translate a dative of possession in this fashion, 
or be satisfied with such an awkward rendering? 
Such literal translations are unpardonably 
clumsy and grossly unfair. Instead of feeling 
that he is ‘prowling in the slums of literature’, 
the average student who turns to Plautus has 
the impression that for the first time he is read- 
ing a living language. And it is surprising to 
find that Norwood himself, after so severe a con- 
demnation of Plautus’ language, later in the 
chapter says that ‘Plautus is a master of Latin’ ;** 
if this statement means anything, it means just 
the opposite of everything he said earlier about 
the literary manner of Plautus; how are the con- 
flicting views to be reconciled? 

In connection with Plautus’ style I wish to 
say a word about meter and rhythm. Norwood 
does not discuss meter, except to remark that 
Men. 867 has ‘that rarest of Plautine effects, 
good clear rhythm.’** But is good clear rhythm 
really so rare in Plautus? More recently he has 
stated that the comedies of Plautus and Terence 
‘are capable of being scanned, usually with a 
struggle; but only one line in fifty sounds like 
verse.”** This again is a most misleading com- 
ment. The rules for elision and the law of Brevis 
Brevians are not difficult to learn; with them 
the student does not have to struggle to scan 


either the iambic senarius or the trochaic sep- 
tenarius, and these two meters comprise about 
eighty per cent of the total of Plautus’ verses, 
The situation is different with the lyrical can- 
tica, where the rapidly changing rhythms com- 
bine with textual difficulties to make the scansion 
frequently very uncertain. The easiest meter to 
read is the trochaic septenarius, in which meter 
and accent combine to produce a line that sounds 
natural to our ear; as Lindsay says, ‘ictus and 
accent fall into unison in Latin trochaies with 
no perceptible effort . .. and English readers 
find themselves on more familiar ground than 
with Virgil.’*®> Let me illustrate: 

osse fini dedolabo assulatim uiscera (Men. 859), 

cursu celeri facite inflexa sit pedum pernicitas 

(Men. 867), 
the verse praised by Norwood. Often the use of 
triads with or without anaphora facilitates sean- 
sion, 

uos scelesti, uos rapaces, uos praedones! 

periimus! (Men. 1015) 

interemptust, interfectust, alienatust. oecidi! 

(Mere. 833) 

scis amorem, scis laborem, scis egestatem meam. 

(Pseud. 695) 
Elision is, of course, common, as in 

ultro amas, ultro expetessis, ultro ad te accersi 

iubes. (Asin. 526) 

purpura aetati ocecultandaest, aurum_ turpi 

mulieri. (Most. 288) 

pulehra mulier nuda erit quam purpurata pul- 

chrior. (Most. 289) 
The trochaic septenarius is not only the easiest 
of Plautine meters to sean, but it is the most 
common meter in Plautus; over forty per cent 
of the total verses are in this meter, 1.e., twenty 
lines in fifty; this is very different from Nor- 
wood’s ‘one line in fifty’. The lines may not 
be poetry, but they do sound like verse. 

Norwood devotes more than two-thirds of his 
discussion of the other nineteen plays to plot- 
construction, which he considers the most funda- 
mental task of any playwright. Here his ecriti- 
cisms of Plautus are fast and furious, but, just 
as he says of Plautus’ technique, we seem to 
have here a curious jumble of things good and 
bad. To discuss the numerous arguments in de- 
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tail is impossible on this occasion, but I wish to 
comment briefly upon several of them and to 
indicate the direction which a more sweepinz 
refutation might take. 

In his treatment of the exposition of the plot, 
Norwood admits that as a rule the prologue and 
explanatory scenes satisfactorily reveal the 
‘question of the play’. The prologues are criti- 
eized, however, for revealing too much of the 
plot that is to be unfolded. This practice Plau- 
tus inherited from the Greek writers of comedy, 
and Norwood states that the ancient comedy of 
manners usually handled the same kind of story, 
so that the surprise interest was weaker than it 
is today, and also ancient spectators were as in- 
terested in learning how a known result was 
achieved as in learning the result itself. There 
is much truth in this, but Norwood, like the late 
Professor Frank,*® tends to overestimate the con- 
tributions of Terence in the introduction of sus- 
pense into Roman comedy. Actually, the amount 
of foreknowledge of the later action given by 
Plautine prologues and the opening scenes is 
relatively slight and is usually limited to the 
recognition that will occur at the end of the 
play, as in the Poenulus. The prologues of the 
Menaechmi and of the Rudens inform us that 
certain characters will, without realizing it, 
reach the place where near relatives reside, and 
we can assume from the beginning that the recog- 
nition scene will take place. But in such plays 
the dramatic interest is in what happens prior 
to the recognition, not in the recognition scene 
itself. The fun in the Menaechmi lies in the con- 
fusion and misunderstandings, and when the 
twins recognize each other the fun and the play 
are both at an end.**? Not only does Plautus in 
many plays give no advance information, but 
even where the plan of an intrigue has been 
revealed to the audience, as in the Miles Glorio- 
sus, he introduces momentary suspense by having 
the actors overplay their parts and endanger the 
Success of the deception.** 

Plautus is also criticized for his use of the 
protatic or introductory character who appears 
on the stage for the purpose of exposition ; such 
characters provide a means of getting informa- 
tion to the audience without the use of an intro- 
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ductory monologue, but Norwood considers it a 
erude device, and so it is if used crudely. 
Gomme says of the protatic character that there 
is no harm in the fact that he does not appear 
again in the play; ‘what is wrong is that he is 
quite colourless, has no character, and serves 
only, as Professor Norwood says, to ‘interject 
‘‘Hum!’’ and ‘‘Ha!”’ and the like at intervals’; 
that the scene is not in fact dramatic, that it is 
really a semi-formal prologue spoilt by pretend- 
ing to be dramatic.”*® This statement by Gomme 
is of interest because he is speaking here, not 
of Plautus, but of Terence and the Andria. Nor- 
wood mentions the plays of Plautus with protatic 
characters, five in all,*° but, in denouncing Plau- 
tus, he fails to admit that the same device ap- 
pears in three of Terence’s comedies; that is, the 
relative occurrence is twenty-five per cent in 
Plautus, as against fifty per cent in Terence. 
What is more serious, he does not distinguish 
between Plautus and Terence in their use of the 
introductory character. In Terence, Sosia in the 
Andria, Davus in the Phormio, Philotis and Syra 
in the Hecyra are all of the colorless type de- 
scribed by Gomme; they are brought in merely 
to provide listeners to a character who imparts 
information directed primarily to the audience. 
But how different are the protatic characters in 
Grumio in the Mostellaria and Arto- 
trogus in the Miles Gloriosus are valuable in 
delineating the characters of Tranio and Pyrgo- 
polinices, and provide much incidental comedy ; 
Thesprio in the Epidicus and Acanthio in the 
Mercator not only bring important information, 
but also add much humor to the exposition ; these 
scenes are dramatic, and Plautus must be cred- 
ited with handling the protatic character far 
more skilfully than Terence. 

In his discussion of the development of the 
action, Norwood comments on Plautus’ evasion 
of dramatic method, his lack of verisimilitude in 
the use of asides and in the overhearing of con- 
spirators, padding which retards the develop- 
ment, the use of the servus currens, by which 
Plautus deliberately shelves the play proper ‘so 
as to amuse his hearers precisely by ludicrous 
time-wasting at a crisis’** the nerveless develop- 
ment of the action whieh advances only because 
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the playwright pushes it, construction that is 
irrational or childishly obvious, breaking of the 
dramatic illusion. Whether this wholesale con- 
demnation reveals more about Plautus’ ability as 
a dramatist or Norwood’s attitude toward Plau- 
tus is perhaps open to question. Norwood fre- 
quently admits that Plautus is funny, but gives 
the impression that somehow it is wrong for a 
comic dramatist to be funny. If Plautus occa- 
sionally throws verisimilitude overboard for a 
joke or two, does this mean that he ruins the 
scene? Unfortunately, perhaps, Plautus was 
unaware of George Meredith’s theory of comedy 
as ‘thoughtful laughter’, but, and perhaps for- 
tunately, he had a hearty sense of humor and 
knew how to appeal to his Roman audience. 
Careless he sometimes was in plot construction, 
but he was hardly guilty of the long list of faults 
ascribed to him. Asides and eavesdropping were 
accepted conventions of ancient comedy, and 
plotting in the public street had perhaps more 
verisimilitude than at first appears in an age 
when houses contained many servants and little 
privacy.*? The running slave appears in Terence 
with relatively greater frequency than in Plau- 
tus, but Plautus uses the convention not only to 
provide additional comedy but also to arouse 
suspense.** ‘Ludicrous time-wasting’ seems 


hardly the correct phrase. And what does Nor# 


wood mean when he says that the ostium ‘is a 
leading Plautine character’ ?**- Granted that the 
creaking door was a mechanical device to an- 
nounce the entrance of a character onto the stage, 
there seems no reason why it should be consid- 
ered Plautine. Menander and the other Greek 
playwrights, and Terence as well, used this same 
convention. Should 6ypa be called a Menandrian 
character because of lines like ryv réxAnxev 
seems particularly unfair to confuse 
Plautine technique with conventions which were 
accepted and used by Greek and Roman dram- 
atists alike. Even the breaking of the dramatic 
illusion, so frequent and often so amusing in 
Plautus,*® may be found in Menander in a rudi- 
mentary form when a character makes a direct 
appeal to the audience.*’ 

Finally, Norwood speaks briefly of the peri- 
peteia and the solution which it brings; he says 


that Plautus’ peripeteia is usually nothing but a 
mechanical intrusive event which does not arise 
naturally out of the antecedent action. Several 
plays, he maintains, have no ‘recoil’, e.g., the 
Mostellaria; but most readers will agree, I be- 
lieve, that the interest of the audience was not 
centered upon ‘the grievous and long-continued 
offence of Philolaches’, but rather upon the out- 
come of Tranio’s amusing series of falsehoods, 
If the peripeteia of many plays seems a mere 
accidental intrusion into the plot, the fault lies 
in the type of plot, and plots of mistaken identity 
and recognition were apparently more character- 
istic of Menander than were plots of intrigue. 
In plays of the latter type, as Norwood admits, 
the solution ‘is the natural and expected outcome 
of a plan devised by some of the characters.’ 

To the uninformed reader the general effect of 
Norwood’s chapter on Plautus’ other nineteen 
plays is devastating. Words and phrases like 
‘ineptitude’, ‘absurdity’, ‘crass nonsense’, ‘indif- 
ference to intellectual decency’, ‘lack of rational 
organization’, abound and help to give the de- 
sired result. I have tried to show that many of 
these ‘Plautine absurdities’ are neither so Plau- 
tine nor so absurd as Norwood maintains. Twice 
he points out some good scenes in the plays, but 
in each case he nullifies the effect soon after by 
saying that ‘the bad scenes are far more numer- 
ous’.4® The criterion for this view he states 
briefly and clearly: ‘Plautus’ debt to the Greek 
playwrights consists normally in scenes and 
scenes alone, not in whole plays. His scenes are 
good if translated; they are bad (or at least 
poor) if they are original’.°° 

This brings us back to Jachmann and Kuiper 
and to their theories of the flawlessness of Greek 
comedy. All such attempts to separate what is 
Plautine from what is Greek seem doomed to 
failure when they are based on preconceived 
notions of Attic perfection. Norwood’s views 
about Plautus likewise do not stand critical ex- 
amination, I am convinced. Perhaps we shall 
never know the truth. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that the sands of Egypt may some 
day deliver up to us a complete original of 4 
Plautine or Terentian comedy, but such a for- 
tunate discovery seems at least highly improb- 
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able. In the meantime, let us be humble, and let 
us keep in mind the extent of Greek New Comedy 
—hundreds of plays, not all of which attained 
the perfection which so many modern scholars 
find in the extant fragments of Menander. Let 
us remember that Menander wrote a hundred 
comedies and some may well have been inferior 
to the plays which we know.*? Let us keep in 
mind Plautus’ ability as a comic genius and try 
to view his good qualities as a dramatist as well 
as his bad. Just as the disintegrating work of 
the nineteenth-century Higher Critics and their 
logical analyses tended to obscure the merits of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, so much of the twen- 
tieth-century criticisms of Plautus, and of Ter- 
ence as well, has confused rather than aided the 
student of ancient comedy. To concentrate on 
the faults of Roman comedy in an effort to restore 
Greek perfection, to say that what is good is 
Greek, what is bad is Roman, is all too easy, but 
it does not help towards a better understanding 
of either Plautus or Terence. 

Moreover, Plautus should not be condemned 
because he is unlike Terence. We do not find 
fault with Aristophanes for being unlike Me- 
nander. Plautus did not write ‘high comedy’, 
but he did write comedy and farce which were 
delightfully effective; he belongs in the tradition 
of Aristophanes and Shakespeare, Terence in the 
tradition of Menander and Moliére. Each group 
has its admirers, and each has its value. There 
is a time for Meredith’s ‘thoughtful laughter’ 
and a time for more boisterous fun. As one 
writer puts it, ‘a catholic criticism can appre- 
ciate the merits of Plautus handsomely and posi- 
tively as well as those of Terence’.®? 

What, then, are we to say of Plautus? I have al- 
ready quoted Norwood’s statement that he is ‘the 
worst of all writers who have ever won permanent 
repute’ ;°° Duff calls him ‘a master of stage-craft’ 
and ‘the greatest dramatic genius of Rome’ 
Wright says that ‘there is no playwright in any 
language ancient or modern, save Aristophanes, 
who for sheer humour can be matched by him’.°® 
Where does the truth lie? Norwood and Wright 
present opposing views that are extreme, and 
Duff’s evaluation represents something of a mean 


which most of us would readily accept. But 
what is difficult for us to accept is the fact that 
Plautus is accused unjustly by detractors who 
base their charges upon preconceived theories of 
contamination, Plautine absurdities, Attie per- 
fection, and the like. As Harsh has said, ‘the 
method of distinguishing Roman workmanship 
from Greek by means of logical analysis and 
theoretical standards of dramatic technique must 
definitely and finally be abandoned’.®** This does 
not mean the abandonment of Plautine research. 
Much valuable work has been done in recent 
years, especially by Hough,*’ to show the manner 
in which Plautus’ art and technique developed 
during his years of dramatic activity, and new 
light is constantly being thrown upon his origi- 
nality and comic skill. It is my earnest hope that 
this work will continue and that further study 
will confirm for Plautus the position among the 
ranks of comic dramatists to which he is entitled, 
and from which scholars like Jachmann, Kuiper, 
and Norwood have tried to remove him. 


* This paper was delivered at Gettysburg College on 
April 8, 1946, and was read in an abbreviated form at 
the meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States at New York, May 18, 1946. 
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GeEorcE E. DuckwortH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF VOWEL 
QUANTITIES IN LATIN 


Early in March, 1942, E. H. Sturtevant of Yale 
University wrote me some inquiries as to the 
history of marking and pronouncing as long the 
long vowels of Latin; he gave his own impres- 
sions of the origin of the practice, which were 
frankly only impressions, and asked me if I 
could get from my retired colleague John Carew 
Rolfe (born Oct. 15, 1859) some definite infor- 
mation. I wrote at once to Rolfe, who was then 
living in Alexandria, Va., and had an immediate 


reply, dated March 16, of which I quote the rele- 
vant portions: 


‘As to the correct reading of Latin with regard to 
vowel quantity, I owed what little I knew in the early 
days, (1885-90) to Professor W, G. Hale, who was 
then Profesor of Latin at Cornell, and I was instructor 
in Latin under him for a year or two. Minton Warren 
{of Harvard University] was a stickler for accurate 
pronunciation, but he was much less militant than 
Hale. Inspired by Hale, I narrowly escaped being 
the first to publish a Latin text-book with the long 
vowels marked. Two men in Chicago, whose names 
I have forgotten, brought out an edition of Caesar 
(also inspired by Hale) with the long vowels marked, 
which was published a few weeks before my edition of 
Viri Romae (Allyn and Bacon, about 1896, or a year 
or two earlier), From D’Ooge (I suppose you mean 
the Latin D’Ooge, not the Greek teacher, then at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan) I got nothing. On the contrary, 
he soon got out an edition of the Viri Romae which not 
only marked the long vowels but closely imitated my 
own edition in appearance. 

‘Haec prius fuere—so long that my recollection of 
some details is uncertain. I think little attention was 
given to careful vowel-pronunciation at Harvard in 
my time, 1877-81, and I feel sure that W. G. Hale was 
a pioneer in that respect. I certainly got more inspira- 
tion and instruction from him than from anyone else, 
and I was led by his example and instruction to give 
attention to the subject, and to pronounce as carefully 
as I did in those days. It soon became more or less 
of a fad and was given attention by many.’ 


This letter has an obvious value for the history 
of Latin studies, and well deserves publication. 
But to me, as Rolfe’s student from 1902-04 and 
his colleague until his final retirement in 1936, 
it is also a matter of loving pietas to present it 
to a wider circle; for John Rolfe died just ten 
days after he penned this letter. 

Rouanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, sponsored its second Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference on May 2 and 3, 1947, under 
the very able direction of Professor Jonah W. D. 
Skiles. The theme of the Conference was ‘For- 
eign Languages for Living in One World.’ In 
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his invitation to educators and interested laymen 
to attend and participate in the Conference, 
Acting President A. C. Maddox expressed the 
hope that a contribution would thus be made to 
the planning of an education for living in an 
international world. ‘As the world becomes but 
a neighborhood,’ he declared, ‘the need for 
mutual understanding becomes greater. There 
can be no understanding without effective com- 
munication—not merely mechanical but also 
spiritual, with a comprehension of cultural back- 
grounds, of ideals, and of aspirations; and so 
today those interested in foreign languages and 
cultures have a most important part to play in 
education for living in an international world.’ 

Special lecturers were Professor William C. 
Korfmacher, Director of Classical Languages, 
Saint Louis University, and Professor Walter V. 
Kaulfers of the Department of Education, Stan- 
ford University. A laymen’s panel discussion on 
the theme of the Conference brought out most 
convincingly the fact that a knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential in most professions and 
highly desirable for all who hope to live together 
with mutual understanding in one world. Fifty 
papers covered a wide range of subjects both in 
the classical languages and in the modern foreign 
languages. 

Northwestern State College is to be highly 
commended for the sponsorship of this annual 
conference inaugurated one year ago. Those who 
have had the opportunity of attending these 
meetings are convinced that the Conference has 
made a significant contribution in this area to 
the cause of liberal education. 

GRAYDON W. REGENOS 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


REVIEWS 


A REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION 


Professor John A. Scott’s review of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament 
in The Classical Weekly of January 6, 1947 was 


a vigorous piece of writing. He kindly sent 
copies to those of us who were entrusted with 
preparing this version, and the editor of The 
Classical Weekly courteously permits a reply, 
This offers an opportunity to point out to 
students of classical Greek some of the problems 
involved in rendering into modern English thege 
famous writings of the Hellenistic period. Little 
if anything in Mr. Scott’s discussion suggests that 
he recognized that the Greek language had 
changed in some regards from the classical stand- 
ard, that in some places the Greek is ambiguous, 
and that the choice of any rendering in a transla- 
tion for popular use must be made with little evi- 
dence of the translator’s full awareness that two 
or more alternatives are possible. Hence discus- 
sion which would be suitable in a commentary or 
a review is necessarily omitted in a translation. 
Obviously in various cases Dr. Scott has a right 
to choose otherwise, but so far as given his rea- 
sons do not sound as though he too had weighed 
the full evidence on both sides. 

Let us look at some of his examples. After 
discussing a few matters of pronunciation which 
he admits ‘are only incidental’ he launches into 
a series of other criticisms, grammatical and 
lexical. Though he enumerates less than twenty, 
he says he has selected ‘from a vast number of 
illustrations only these few.’ In order to deal 
adequately with them in limited space we shall 
select still fewer. 

His first instance is the rendering in the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘as we have forgiven our debtors’ 
(Matt. 6.12), instead of ‘as we forgive.’ He says 
quite rightly that the English perfect is not 
always the best rendering of the Greek perfect 
since the latter ‘expresses a fixed condition in the 
present’, (Goodwin), or the ‘maintenance of the 
result’ (Gildersleeve). But there is no Greek 
perfect in the passage. The King James Tran- 
slators read in their Greek the present tense, 
and translated accordingly. The eritical text 
followed by the Revised Standard Version reads 
aorist, and as often happens, the aorist can be 
more idiomatically represented by the English 
perfect. The Greek form is ddyjxayev and, like 
many a novice in the language, the experienced 
Dr. Scott has evidently mistaken the form for 4 
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perfect, forgetting that ij is one of the three 
yerbs that, with their compounds, form the first 
aorist with a kappa instead of a sigma. To sum 
up: Dr. Scott (a) objects to using the English 
perfect to translate a Greek form which he sup- 
poses to be a perfect but which is really aorist, 
and (b) he recommends the English present 
which the King James translators used though 
they read in their text Greek present and not, 
as he supposes, the Greek form of the eritical 
text which he thinks to be a perfect though it 
is really an aorist, and (c) apart from the Greek 
forms altogether he regards the English ‘we 
forgive’ as a suitable expression of ‘a perfect 
example (the pun is probably unintended) of the 
‘maintenance of result.’ After such a series of 
errors on Dr. Scott’s part the reader will perhaps 
believe me that in the other cases cited the mod- 
ern translators had reasons for their rendering of 
tenses. Dr. Scott concludes this paragraph: ‘It 
hardly seems too much to ask of those who take 
the hard task of improving the King James’ 
Version that they have some knowledge of the 
works of such men as Goodwin and Gildersleeve.’ 
They have; and in Goodwin 670 the present 
writer learned fifty years ago about this aorist 
in kappa. It is only fair to Dr. Scott to console 
him by pointing out that the great Harnack fell 
into the same error in The Sayings of Jesus, Eng. 
Trans. 1908, p. 65. 

The semantic criticisms begin with Mark 4.19. 
Dr. Scott’s full comment is as follows: 

‘Here the King James’ Version has ‘the deceitful- 
ness of riches’, this Version has ‘delight of riches.’ 
The Greek word is amaty which of course means 
‘deceit’, and that was exactly what Jesus meant. 
If he had intended ‘delight’ he had right at hand a 
word for it, but he did not care to use it, he meant and 
said ‘deceit.’ This is the cardinal sin in translation, 
to put into the mouths of speakers words they never 
used.’ 

One need not inquire whether Dr. Scott is 
putting Greek words rather than Aramaic into 
Jesus’ mouth. Let us inquire what the author 
of Mark intended by this word. Of course it 
may mean ‘deceit’, and is indeed mostly so tran- 
slated in the new Version; but in Hellenistic 
popular Greek it meant also ‘pleasure’, or 
‘delight’. Moeris the Atticist distinguishes the 


later, vulgar meaning % répys, from the Attic 
meaning 7 zAdvy, and one of the least cultivated of 
Christian writings, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
apparently uses it so repeatedly. Mark, a very 
vernacular writer, may also have so used it. If 
he intended ‘delight’, he had this word at hand 
for it. That meaning fits the context here fully 
as well. I suspect Luke so understood Mark. 
The ‘deceitfulness of riches’, in spite of its famil- 
iarity to us from this parable, is perhaps a little 
less obvious. In such ambiguity one can only 
express a probability, without the kind of assur- 
ance felt by Dr. Scott for the other rendering. 

His next criticism is as follows: ‘Luke 1.3. 
This Version has ‘‘it seemed good to me also, 
having followed closely for some time past.’’ To 
translate the fine Greek word meaning ‘‘from 
the beginning’’ with the tame ‘‘for some time 
past’’ seems irony, not an intended translation.’ 
The Greek word here is dvwHev, which Dr. Scott 
evidently regards as synonymous with az’ dpyjs 
in the preceding clause, whereas the new version 
distinguishes between them. Both these adver- 
bial expressions of time deal with the interval 
between the beginning and the present, but with 
a different fixed terminus. The informants of 
the author of Luke-Acts were eyewitnesses ‘from 
the beginning’ on down to an undefined date, 
while the author’s own connection is described 
as starting at some undefined period in the past 
and coming down to the present. The same 
writer uses just the same two phrases in the 
same way in Acts 26.2, 3 in referring respectively 
to Paul’s life ‘from the beginning among my own 
nation’ and to the fact that his accusers have 
known it ‘for a long time’ (dvwev). Alternative 
renderings might be ‘from far back’, ‘since long 
ago’, ‘now for a long while’; but to say ‘from the 
beginning’ in both clauses would ignore the 
original author’s careful use of words. 

Some of Dr. Scott’s examples are cases of gen- 
uine ambiguity in the Greek, though one would 
rarely guess from his argument that there is more 
than one legitimate meaning. Luke 2.49 is a case 
in point. Two renderings of év rois rod ratpos pov 
are possible. Dr. Scott correctly cites Luke 20.25 
on behalf of the traditional rendering ‘about my 
Father’s things, or business’, but ‘in my Father’s 
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house’ of the Revised Standard Version, as well 
as the Revised Version of 1881, is well attested 
for such a phrase in Lysias, the Septuagint, 
Josephus, the papyri, etc., though according to 
Dr. Scott ‘it would be a waste of time to discuss 
the meaning of a Greek phrase’ with those who 
so interpret it. This context suggests that Jesus’ 
parents were anxious to know his whereabouts, 
not his occupation. 

Another famous crux is the word #jAucia in Luke 
12.25. The word means, as Scott admits, both 
‘length of days’ and ‘stature’, the former more 
frequently in Biblical Greek. But here the new 
translation has chosen to render ‘And which of 
you by being anxious can add a cubit to his span 
of life?’ Dr. Scott comments: ‘If Jesus said this, 
it is the only foolish thing he ever said, for mil- 
lions have prolonged their lives by taking anxious 
thought’, ete., whereas if one renders ‘add a 
cubit to his stature’... ‘this makes sense, and 
frees Jesus from the absurd statement that men 
cannot prolong their lives by taking care.’ 
Aside from the fact that the subject is worry 
rather than taking care, I am not so sure that 
Jesus did not feel that the length of men’s lives 
was not in their own hands. Furthermore, the 
passage speaks of this addition as ‘a very little 
thing.’ It might be argued that to add eighteen 
inches to one’s height is a much greater thing 
than to add a mere cubit to one’s span of life. 

In John 1.42 objection is taken to translating 
in the interrogative form, ‘So you are Simon, son 
of John?’ on the ground that ‘there is in the 
original no ‘‘so’’, no interrogative word, and no 
mark of interrogation.’ Has Dr. Scott confused 
an ‘original’ which lacked punctuation with the 
editorially punctuated printed Greek text, and 
expected a modern translator to conform mechan- 
ically to some editor? As for the absence of an 
interrogative word, that is no proof that a sen- 
tence is declarative, notably precisely with sen- 
tences like this beginning with ov «i. Would Dr. 
Scott have us translate such sentences declara- 
tively elsewhere, as in John 3.10 and 18.33, Luke 
7.19, 20; 22.70 (all the sanhedrin declaring to 
Jesus ‘you are the Son of God’)? These also 
have no interrogative word. 

The next instance is Acts 17.22: ‘This Version 


has ‘‘I perceive that you are very religious,” 
The word thus translated is not a superlative but 
a comparative adjective; hence cannot mean 
‘very’, but ‘too’... This Version ignores the 
fact that the word is an adjective in the compar. 
ative degree, ... ” No, Dr. Scott ignores the 
fact that in Hellenistic Greek the comparative 
often has the same elative sense as the super. 
lative, a sense which Professor Blass recognized 
as one alternative in this passage, See his Gram. 
mar 244, ‘sehr gotterfiirchtig’, and his commen- 
tary, ad loc. ‘pro superl. est ut alias.’ Without 
enumerating them, I may remark that at least 
a dozen possible cases of this ‘very’ use of the 
comparative are concentrated in the latter half of 
Acts. As for the nuances of the adjective itself 
as distinct from its ending, does his preference 
for ‘superstitious’ take into consideration the 
evidence and abundant recent investigation of 
the word? 

Space forbids my discussing the examples from 
the later books of the New Testament. If we may 
judge from these and ‘the vast number of illus- 
trations’ not cited, Dr. Scott prefers the King 
James Version not out of theological prejudice 
like some reviewers but because of its ‘clear and 
beautiful’, ‘thrilling and poetic’ language, and 
because he is confident that he knows what John 
or Paul would or would not say or mean. In 
doing so, however, he often ignores the actual 
ambiguity of the Greek and appears to forget 
that sometimes the older version was based on a 
different Greek wording, that the original text 
was unpunctuated, that Jesus did not write the 
Greek Mark and that Paul did not write Acts. 
Particularly noteworthy is his lack of such 
appreciation as Blass possessed of changes gram- 
matical and semantic that the Hellenistic age 
brought to the language. I am no wholesale 
critic of the King James Version. On the con- 
trary I admire those translators because they 
foresaw in their Preface to the reader that every 
effort to improve an existing Version would be 
likely to meet such criticisms as are in the review 
under consideration. 


Henry J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Editor’s Note:—Professor Scott died at the 
age of 80 near Augusta, Michigan on October 27, 
1947. His vigorous scholarship will be greatly 
missed. In the course of some correspondence 
about a year ago he expressed his feelings as fol- 
lows: ‘A fellow who can spend his winters in the 
best part of Florida and his summers in a delight- 
ful place in Michigan has no right to complain, 
but there is no substitute for having a job.’ How 
characteristic of the man! 


The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. 
Ignatius of Antioch. Newly translated and 
annotated by JaMEs Kuelst, 8.J. x, 162 pp. 
(The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Mary- 
land, 1946). $2.50. 

This first volume of a new series to be known 
as Ancient Christian Writers sets an extremely 
high standard for the authors of forthcoming 
volumes. 

The Catholic University of America has under- 
taken a monumental collection of the works of 
the early Fathers in English translation, under 
the editorship of Johannes Quasten, 8.T.D., and 
Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D. The initial number in 
the collection very appropriately presents two of 
the Apostolic Fathers, Clement of Rome, who was 
pope at the end of the first century, and Ignatius 
the martyr (ob. ca. 110), of Antioch in Syria. 

The book contains Clement’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians and seven epistles written by Ig- 
natius (four from Smyrna: to the Ephesians, to 
the Magnesians, to the Trallians, and to the 
Romans; and three from Troas: to the Phila- 
delphians, to the Smyrnaeans and to Polyearp) 
while a prisoner in chains, en route to Rome, 
where he was to die in the Colosseum. 

This is not a book about Clement and Ignatius: 
it is Clement and Ignatius in person. ‘It is to 


the humble-minded that Christ belongs, not to 
those who exalt themselves above His flock’, says 
‘IT am writing to all the 


Clement (p. 18, 16). 


Churches and state emphatically to all that I die 
willingly for God, provided you do not interfere’ 
(p. 81, 4) declares Ignatius. These letters are 
autobiographical documents of primary impor- 
tance. 

Father Kleist has translated the Epistles into 
beautiful and memorable English prose. The 
Notes (pp. 103-146) are chiefly linguistic, but 
contain also necessary explanations of the con- 
text. Problems for research are briefly touched 
upon, and relevant literature is indicated. There 
is a full index (pp. 149-162) containing both 
English and Greek words." 

The outstanding characteristics of the trans- 
lation are its clearness and its beauty of style. 

It may be of interest to note that ‘Ignatius is 
the first writer, in our extant literature, to use 
the words ‘‘Christian’’ and ‘‘Christianity’’ as 
titles of honor’ (p. 125). It is also in the letter of 
Ignatius to the Smyrnaeans that we find the first 
occurrence of the term ‘the Catholic Church’ in 
the ancient Christian writers (p. 125). ‘Where 
Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church’, 
says Ignatius (p. 93). 

In his translations of passages of Seripture 
quoted by Clement, Professor Kleist sheds new 
light on the meaning of many a familiar but 
obscure chapter or verse. Consider, for example, 
the following rendering of Isaiah 53.8-9: 

‘As to His generation—who can fathom their minds? 
From the land of the living is He removed! Because 
of the iniquities of my people is He come to death! 
But I will deliver up the wicked for putting Him in 


the grave, and the rich for putting Him to death; for 
evil He has not done, nor was guile found on His lips.’ 


(p. 19). 

The text used by Father Kleist for his trans- 
lations of Clement and Ignatius is that of F. X. 
Funk, revised by K. Bihlmeyer, Die Apostoli- 
schen Viiter, I Teil (Tiibingen 1924). 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
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ULLMAN and HENRY 


LEADERSHIP 


in Latin, for more than two decades, advances still further in the 


latest edition: 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Book I: For 1st year :: Book II: For 2nd year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet E-120. 
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